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Editorial 


And who was 
Manson anyway? 


Sir Thomas Armstrong 


a, | 


Sixty years ago, on 1 July 1916, William Manson, a composer of 
rare promise, was killed on the Somme on the morning of his 
twentieth birthday. In a poignant and vivid tribute, Sir Thomas 
Armstrong recalls his friendship with Manson and explains how it 
is that so many of the Academy's younger composers owe a debt 
to him and to the foresight and generosity of his parents. With 
cruel irony, this issue of the Magazine also records the recent 
deaths of a distressingly large number of Academicians—not all 
of whom it has yet been possible to commemorate in obituary 
notices. One of the saddest of these is that of Thomas Igloi, who 
was just twenty-nine; another severe loss is that of Flora Nielsen, 
who was to have retired this summer. Her death must be 
particularly saddening for Faith Deller, who has for many years 
had a flat in Flora’s beautiful house in Surrey, and who also retires 
in July from her position as Lady Superintendent. Below, John 
Davies writes eloquently about Mrs Deller’s career, and her 
seventeen years at the Academy; her departure will be regretted 
by literally thousands of past and present students who have 
experienced her kindness and readiness to help with manifold pro- 
blems—whether of health, well-being, or of living con- 
ditions—and who remember her with affection and gratitude. We 
salute her as a staunch and loyal friend and colleague, devoted to 
the interests of the Academy and willing to go to infinite lengths to 
help anyone in need. This summer we also say goodbye to Gwen 
Dodds, who has skilfully guided the fortunes of the Junior 
Exhibitioners Department for the past thirteen years. Her place 
will be taken by Gavin Brown, already a much loved and respected 
member of the RAM's Professorial Staff; while Mrs Deller’s will 
be taken by Mrs Bridget Campbell, who has been working with her 
throughout the Summer Term. 


The question has been asked so often by students using the 
Manson Room, or accepting help from the Manson Trust, that | 
should like to answer it, and to do so before all those who actually 
knew the young composer have made their exit, which cannot 
now be long delayed, since he died sixty years ago, killed, one of 
many thousand English-speaking soldiers, on the first day of the 
battle of the Somme. 

It will be convenient to begin with a letter received from the 
War Graves Commission in reply to my request for information 
about Manson's burial-place. Much time would have been saved if 
| had made the enquiry at an earlier date and spared myself 
those hours of fruitless search among endless avenues of white 
crosses in cemeteries of Northern France. But Manson had been a 
loved friend, and | was anxious to find his grave myself, if | could. 
Long ago he had dedicated to me his setting of Feste’s song in 
Twelfth Night, and | couldn't forget the lines: 


‘Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse where my bones shall be thrown.’ 


But any hopes | might have had were dispelled by a factual reply 
from the Commission: ‘Private William Braithwaite Manson 6492, 
1st Battalion, London Scottish, died on the 1st July 1916, age 
twenty. Unfortunately, this soldier's grave was amongst those 
which the Army Graves Service was unable to locate after the 
war, therefore he is commemorated by name on the Thiepval 
Memorial, France. Even so, | was glad | had made the search 
myself, since the pilgrimages brought home to me anew the 


magnitude and extent of the sacrifice and suffering involved in 
that one day and the day that followed. 

William Braithwaite Manson was the only son of two New 
Zealanders, William and Mabel Manson, who had settled in 
London soon after their marriage and were both involved in music. 
The father, a good amateur singer and a pioneer in the gramo- 
phone industry, had worked closely with many well-known 
artists and knew the profession intimately. His wife, a popular and 
accomplished soprano, was active in the concert world and in the 
limited areas of opera then open to British singers. Born Mabel 
Braithwaite, she was the oldest of a numerous and musical 
Dunedin family, of whom the youngest was the conductor 
Warwick Braithwaite, who entered the RAM in 1916 as a 
composition scholar. Warwick’s son, Nicholas, of the ENOC, is 
therefore Mabel Manson's nephew and Willie's cousin, separated 
from them by one of those long gaps that were not uncommon in 
big families. 

Mabel Manson continued to be in demand for concert work 
well into the war, but did not long survive the death of an only 
child in whom all her hopes were concentrated. The father, broken 
by these losses, lasted out his time in London until retirement, and 
then went back to a lonely life in New Zealand, out-living his wife 
and son by many years. 

Ever since their boy had shown unusual gifts in music, and 
determination to compose, the Mansons had been saving money 
to create a fund for his benefit. They knew how hard it could be for 
young artists to break through and survive in days when there 
were no public grants, no Arts Council, no BBC, no Gulbenkian 
Trust, and few commissions for composers. They had watched 
Beecham and Boult, Vaughan Williams and Balfour Gardiner, and 
seen the importance of a private income. They knew of Holst’s 
difficulties, and had watched many good talents wasting away 
under the drudgeries of bread-winning, an experience from which 
they were anxious to protect their son. By working hard and living 
modestly they had brought their fund by 1914 to a considerable 
figure; and after the shock of Willie's death, as soon as they were 
able to face the problems of the future, they decided to go on 
saving so that other young composers in the RAM could enjoy the 
help that had been meant for their own son. 

It was in January 1908, on arrival as a new-boy at the choir- 
school of the Chapel Royal, St James's, that | first saw Willie 
Manson, some two years older than myself, and already well up 
the school when | appeared, a timid and tearful nine-year-old. The 
choir was divided into two groups, five seniors and five juniors, 
and a fairly rigid barrier stood between the two sections. 
Friendships did not usually or easily develop between older boys 
and younger ones, and were discouraged. But Manson was 
already an active composer, as | was myself, and this interest 
drew us together. Moreover he was sorry for me, and did his best 
to shield me in the organised bullying that was a horrible feature 
of life in that school, and led to its being disbanded when a boy 
called Farebrother ran away, precipitating enquiry and total re- 
organisation. Our alliance was partly a defensive one, since we 
both suffered sarcastic attention because of our compositional 
efforts—soppy little swats, | suppose, trying to show off and curry 
favour. 

Manson left in 1910 or 1911 to concentrate on musical 
studies, while | had still a couple of years to go, so | saw less of 
him for a time. But we used to meet regularly at week-ends, and in 


| 


the holidays, and stay in one another’s homes, so that friendship 
was able to develop in a freer atmosphere. My mother had 
become very fond of him: and no wonder, for he was a romantic- 
looking young man, with a profile like Chopin's and a fine head of 
light auburn curly hair. Moreover, his temperament was an eager, 


responsive, warm-hearted one, impulsive, and uninhibited except 
by a natural respect for the feelings of others. He was happy with 
us, | believe, partly in my mother’s affection, and also because our 
house was full of music: as Malcolm Sargent once said, we ‘may 
have been hard up and uncertain about the future, but it was 
music, music, music all the way’. Moreover Manson and | were at 
an age when life is just beginning to open out, and music an 
intoxication more potent than any drug. 


‘We were, fair queen, 
Two lads that thought there was no more behind 
But such a day tomorrow as today, 
And to be boy eternal.’ 


There were enchanted hours in the countryside around 
Peterborough, trying to find traces of Hereward the Wake among 
the fenland waterways, or chanting a dirge for Mary Queen of 
Scots at Fotheringhay; listening to the echoes of evensong in the 
cathedral; and after supper, in my father’s music-room, playing by 
candle-light such Nocturnes of Chopin as we could manage, or 
Benjamin Dale's Night Fancies, then thought to be very daring. 
We tried out our own compositions, among them a good many 
songs, one or two of which were published and still exist, | believe, 
in the RAM Library. Like so many of our generation, we were 
obsessed by A Shopshire Lad, and | have in front of me the copy 
that Manson gave me in 1914—a slim volume that fits easily into 
the pocket, and went through the war with me. Many soldiers took 
into battle those poems of Housman’s, just as young Englishmen 
in the 1820s, according to Goethe, carried about with them the 
poems of Byron. The copy that | gave Manson was never found 
after his death: it must have been blown up with him on that July 
morning near Thiepval. 


Being two years younger than Manson, | didn't follow him into 
the Academy, but still saw a good deal of him in his home, 
listening avidly to all the gossip with his student-friends about 
Wigmores, concertos with Sir Henry Wood, projected 
performances, and who was in love with whom—7just as it goes 
on in the Canteen today. There were music parties, and occasional 
picnics in the Chilterns, one of which remains in memory because 
Harriet Cohen had brought Bax, already an almost legendary 
figure, reputed to be able to read from score at the piano even the 
most complicated scores, like Ein He/den/eben: Harriet was at that 
time so beautiful that it took your breath away to see her come 
into a room. Leo Livens was in the party, much talked of as a 
composer of promise: and Winnie Small. Margaret Portch used to 
play his pieces as soon as they were finished, and those of Van der 
Horst, the South African whom she afterwards married. Peggy 
Cochrane was another brilliant and admired person, who found 
fame in an unexpected field of music. 

After war broke out meetings were less frequent: and then 
suddenly Manson joined the London Scottish. Soldiers at that 
critical time were being sent abroad with little training, which 
was one reason why casualties were so heavy; and Manson was 
soon drafted to France. We saw him before he went, and arranged 
that he should spend some days of his first leave with us, probably 
in the late summer. One morning in July 1916 | was standing by 
the staircase in our house—| could go back at this moment and 
put my hand on the rail where it was resting—when a letter came 
for my mother from Mrs Manson. We thought it was to arrange 
the details of his visit: but as my mother read it she became very 
pale, and after a few moments she said that Willie was reported 
missing, believed killed. 

For a time we cherished a glimmer of hope: others had been 
reported missing, even killed, and then returned alive from some 
advanced dressing-station. But nothing more was ever heard, and 
with his disappearance a real talent was lost, while two other lives 
were virtually destroyed. This tragic event was only one detail in a 
holocaust where such disasters were counted not in single cases, 
but in millions, and in families all over the world that cannot be 
numbered. Within a comparatively short time | was in France 
myself, and never saw the family again, though letters passed 
between us. The whole experience, however, was brought back 
strongly after | had been Principal for some time and Mr Manson's 
estate finally came into our hands. With the help of General Bond 
and Graham Wallace, Stanley Creber and | were able to stabilise 
the Manson Fund, create the Manson Room, and make the first 
grants, thus doing what we could to fulfil the family’s intentions. In 
a sense it’s true that every student who uses the room is a guest 
of the Mansons, and every composer who receives a grant is 
sharing Willie Manson's inheritance, which he willingly gave up 
when he joined the army not as a conscript soldier but as a 
volunteer. In one way the arrangements we made were a 
conclusion: in another they were a new beginning. 

Why should a present-day student, active in making his own 
career, and looking to the future, feel interest in these events of 
the past? Because any institution like the Academy has an 
individual life, flowing on from generation to generation and 
gathering into one great stream all that is brought by those who 
come within its influence. The story is a continuous one, and 
Manson's part in it is a real part, as essential to completeness as 
that of every student who passes through the doors: as important 
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to the whole as the arrival, with hopes like those of his pre- 
decessors, of any new composition scholar. A community that 
does not remember its past, as Solzhenitsyn said, ‘has lost its 
history and its soul’; and Manson is part of the Academy's past. 

It was a student, in Chekhov's story, who suddenly came face 
to face with the force of this continuity of experience as he stood 
before the bonfire in his native village on Good Friday, pondering 
over the events of the Gospel. He realised that he was warming 
his hands just as Peter had done in the Palace of the High Priest. 
‘Joy stirred in his soul’, Chekhov writes. ‘The past’, he thought, ‘is 
linked with the present by an unbroken chain of events flowing 
one out of the other’. It seemed to him ‘that he had just seen both 
ends of that chain: that when he touched one end the other 
quivered’. 

Only an unimaginative musician could fail to realise sooner or 
later that behind the activities we all take for granted lie chronicles 
of effort and disappointment, of success and failure, of personal 
triumph and tragedy, like the life and death of Willie Manson. 


The retirement of the Lady Superintendent, Faith Deller, 
announced to take effect at the end of the present academic year, 
will be deeply felt by all who have known her and have had the 
privilege of working with her. ‘Lady Superintendent’ seems an 
inept description of her position and its attendant responsibilities, 
evoking as it does, a rather severe institutional image. Despite the 
designation, she has created an atmosphere of warmth and 
involvement which is indicative of her character. 

To understand the quality and extent of her contribution to our 
corporate activities, it will be necessary to know something of her 
life prior to 1959. She was the daughter of a well-known 
professional musician, who was a Professor at the Royal College 
of Music, and was from the age of seven a pupil of the distinguish- 
ed cellist Ivor James. After leaving school she was involved in 
music and social service. At the outbreak of war she was 
commissioned in the WRNS, rising to the rank of a Chief 
Administrative Officer. Her duties involved an exceptional amount 
of air travel thoughout the world. In the course of her service she 
was made an Officer of the Order of the British Empire, Military 
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Division, with the citation ‘For zeal and devotion to duty’. Her 
marriage after the war was of regrettably short duration, owing to 
the untimely death of her husband. A further period of 
administrative work followed before her appointment as Lady 
Superintendent in 1959. 

A brief outline of the commitments implicit in her position is all 
that can be attempted. Care for students’ mental and physical 
well-being, and responsibility for accommodation; the keeping of 
records applicable to all facets of student welfare; contact with 
parents; liaison with the administrative and professorial bodies 
concerning all aspects of student involvement; attendance at all 
concerts and rehearsals, with special responsibility for etiquette, 
dress and presentation. 

Her particular concern and active help for members of the staff 
and their families who have suffered illness or bereavement has 
been deeply appreciated. Any attempt to describe her involvement 
in the life and work of the Academy must fall short of a true 
evaluation of her selfless service and immaculate sense of duty. 
We wish her the joy and solace of music in her retirement, and 
offer her our regard and affection. 


With the retirement of Arthur Longman, affectionately known to 
us all as ‘Lofty’, the RAM will have lost yet another ‘character’. 
Arthur Longman entered the service of the Academy in 1953 and 
during his long association with it proved himself more than able 
to cope with his many rdles—always with his innate good 
humour. He became a real friend to the teaching staff and admini- 
stration alike, and will be sadly missed by all of us. We extend to 
him and his family every good wish for the future, with good health 
and happiness. We hope that we shall see him often in the 
Academy, where he can always be assured of a warm welcome 
from his many friends. 


Photograph by Douglas Hawkridge 


Sylvia Cleaver came to the Academy on a Dove Scholarship in 
1942 to study the violin with Rowsby Woof, and, after his death 
with Marjorie Hayward and David Martin. She was also a pianist 
of sufficient calibre to be accepted as a student by Harold Craxton. 
During her four years at the Academy she won the Waley and 
Gibson prizes for violin, the Cooper and McEwen prizes for 
chamber music, and the Hine Gift. Later, she studied for a time 
with André Gertler in Brussels. 

Even before she left the Academy Sylvia started on her varied 
and busy career by joining the Boyd Neel Orchestra, and she was 
with them on their memorable and successful Australian tour in 
1947—indeed, she celebrated her twenty-first birthday on that 
trip. Early in the 1950s she began a connection with Birmingham 
music which lasted for the rest of her life. She joined the Element 
Quartet and played with them for several years. After this she 
became a founder member of Orchestra da Camera, and was 
responsible for starting their series of chamber music concerts. 

Her devotion to chamber music was untiring. After leaving the 
Element Quartet she joined the Amici Quartet and then, in the late 
1950s, founded the Haydn Trio, when | had the great pleasure of 
working closely with her for about seven years. We toured, we 
broadcast, we worked together very regularly and she was always 
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full of enthusiasm, good temper and a determination for ever 
greater improvement. Finally, longing to return to the quartet 
repertoire, she founded the Georgian Quartet, with which she was 
working equally successfully when she died. 

But this was only one facet of her career. She was always 
interested in the authentic performance of older music, and had 
recently bought a baroque violin to further this side of her work. 
And she played a great deal with the chamber orchestras in 
London, with, among others, the Boyd Neel Orchestra, 
Philomusica under Thurston Dart, the Tilford Festival Orchestra 
and latterly the Mozart Players. Also, she was founder leader of 
both the Monteverdi Orchestra and the Midland Sinfonia. 

Teaching was of great interest to her, and for many years she 
had taken a few private pupils. Recently however, she even found 
time to join the staff of the Birmingham School of Music, in 
addition to all her other work. 

Somehow, in the midst of this unbelievably busy musical 
career, Sylvia also managed to live a social and domestic life, to 
marry, and to bring up, ably seconded by her husband, two 
delightful daughters. Her untimely death leaves a gap among her 
colleagues and friends, impossible to fill. We shall always 
remember her warm and vital spirit and quite incredible energy, 
and mourn her loss. 


The recent death of Winifred Copperwheat is not only a great loss 
to her family, her colleagues at the Academy and to the musical 
profession, but also to her many personal friends. 

Winnie began her musical career as a violinist at the age of 
nine, and at sixteen she won the Dove scholarship to the Royal 
Academy and studied with Spencer Dyke. Some time later 
Winnie switched from violin to viola and studied with Lionel Tertis, 
but only, it seems, because there was a shortage of viola players 
at the time. A good viola player was needed some time later to 
complete the best quartet in Mr Tertis’s class; Winnie was the 
obvious choice. At the same time Sir Henry Wood needed a very 
good violist for his orchestra and once again Winnie was chosen. 
During the following student days the quartet performed the 
complete cycle of the quartets of Haydn, a difficult task but 
nevertheless an unforgettable one, a great achievement and a 
memorable success. An Arthur Richardson viola was Winnie's 
choice and the combination of a performer of Winnie's calibre and 
the quality of tone which was hers alone, are well known. Winnie 
was also very respected as a soloist; | well remember a 
performance with Olive Zorian of Mozart's Sinfonia Concertante, 
and the New London Orchestra. 

My own association with Winnie really began in 1942 during 
the early days of the Second World War. Olive and Winnie wanted 
to form a string quartet, and | was asked to join, and Norina 
Semino the well-known cellist joined us. We worked continuously 
through the difficult war years, and indeed for seven years during 
which time we gave the first performance of Benjamin Britten's 
second string Quartet, and recorded it for HMV, and also the 
second string Quartet by Michael Tippett; our performance of this 
quartet was recorded by Decca. Immediately after the war the 
British Council arranged for us a tour of France for one month. It 
was a strange and sad experience to visit a country so recently 
occupied. In Paris we performed a quartet by Priaulx Rainier and 
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broadcast many times, together with concerts all over France, and 
felt it brought pleasure to a very sad people. 

We were indeed a very congenial foursome. We not only 
enjoyed working together for we had the utmost respect for each 
other and each other's work, but we were always in agreement 
musically and devoted friends. | cannot remember ever having an 
angry word in all the years we were together. On reflection, our 
association was quite unique and for this | shall always be 
grateful. There are few people | can think of who, never ever, have 
said an unkind word about anyone; this is, and will always be, how 
| remember Winnie. Never ungenerous, never ever a complaint 
about anything, and in many ways a private person whom | shall 
always remember with much affection and someone who was 
always true and loyal to the Academy and to her pupils. Here is an 
example of her courage: | remember on one occasion just before 
we were to record a broadcast, Winnie broke her wrist. We were 
very fortunate, and grateful also to Keith Cummings who, as it 
were, came to our rescue. Winnie was back with us in the shortest 
possible time without any further reference to the broken wrist. On 
looking back she must have been in considerable discomfort for 
some time, but there was never any hint of it either by word or in 
her performance. 

A special mention should be given to Mabel, Winnie's sister, 
who so devotedly cared unceasingly for Winnie throughout the 
later years. 


Although | only met Winifred Copperwheat in comparatively 
recent years | heard so much about her from my husband that | 
feel | have known her all my life. He always spoke of her with 
warmth and affection, constantly paying tribute to her 
musicianship and the wonderful work she did for the viola through 
her solo playing and teaching. When she first took up the 
instrument he was so impressed with her ability that he undertook 
to give her lessons—knowing also that she had that strong will 
and determination to overcome any obstacles that came in her 
path. Later on, after a recital, he was known to have said that ‘she 
played like an angel’. 

When the ‘Tertis Model’ was designed Winnie owned one of 
the first of these violas that Arthur Richardson built in 1938. 
Sometimes, students complained that it was rather large for them, 
but Winnie, in spite of her exceptionally small stature and equally 
small left hand and arm, managed the instrument perfectly for 
thirty-six years, never wishing to change to a smaller model. 

One of the great joys of my husband's teaching days was the 
coaching of string quartets and in particular, he never forgot the 
one in which Winnie was violist with Phillis Macdonald and Adna 
Ryerson the violinists, and Joan Mulholland the cellist—when 
they accomplished the splendid feat of performing all the Haydn 
quartets, giving a concert a week throughout 1927-8. 

In later years, when Winnie was dogged by ill health and 
several bad falls, she was endowed with that rare gift of laughing 
in the face of adversity and meeting those disasters with a smile 
and yet again with that same determination to overcome them as 
quickly as possible and carry on with her work. To visit her more 
recently in hospital was a rewarding experience, for a constant 
cheerfulness and happiness seemed to flow from her which 
embraced all those nearby; she saw the amusing side of her 
difficulties in spite of her crippling illness. Here indeed was a 
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valiant spirit: one who possessed an inner strength, a marvellous 
courage, and above all a deep religious faith. She will be greatly 
missed. 


| cannot express the shock of learning this Easter that Tom Igloi 
had died. It was only a few months since we of the Lindsay String 
Quartet had been together playing the Schubert Quintet and, after 
the concert, celebrated his twenty-ninth birthday. It is impossible 
to understand that we will never have the pleasure of being with 
him and hearing his cello playing again. He was a person who had 
achieved a wonderful balance in his life between being a serious, 
hard-working artist and yet at the same time being full of fun and 
very sensitive to other people’s feelings. In rehearsals, as in his 
life, he was not extrovert by nature, but he would always have 
some helpful advice or crack a joke if the mood was right or even 
demanded it. Whenever we met there would always be some 
playful banter and we would swap our latest jokes, or he would do 
an impersonation, perhaps of one of his animal noises that he was 
so good at reproducing. 

Tom was born in Budapest in 1947 and ten years later came to 
England and became a British subject. He studied with Maurice 
Eisenberg at the International Cello Centre and then came to the 
RAM to study with Douglas Cameron. As a student at the 
Academy he took a very active part in all music-making, winning 
all the cello and chamber music prizes. On leaving in 1967 he won 
the BBC Cello Competition, prizes in Geneva and Vienna, and in 
1971 was winner of the Gaspar Cassadò International 
Competition. He was awarded a Gulbenkian Fellowship and 
attended a course of intensive study with Casals in Puerto Rico. 
Later he spent some time studying with Fournier. 

It would be pointless to list here all the orchestras that he 
played concertos with and the many recitals and broadcasts that 
he gave. Let it suffice to say that he had begun to be appreciated 
as much as he deserved not only here in Britain but all over the 
world. | must, however, make special mention of his success with 
the Bach Suites. After performing them on the South Bank, he 
was immediately invited to Washington DC and the following 
year to Vienna to perform the cycle in both centres. The 
reviewers who went to these performances used words that give 
an indication of some of his qualities as a player: ‘authority’, 
‘concentration’, ‘intellectual understanding’, ‘deep emotional 
commitment’, etc. The one thing that always came across with 
his playing was his integrity. He never detracted from the music, 
either with mannerisms or stage effects. He played as he 
understood the composer and never tried to project himself above 
the music. 

One thing that had struck me in the past few years, was his 
ability to combine his intellectual and emotional understanding of 
the music with all the hard work he had put in to achieve technical 
mastery of his instrument. He had managed in these years to 
integrate both sides of the coin, which so few people are ever able 
to do, never mind at such an early stage. 

His life did not only consist of the cello. He loved travelling and 
had a gift for languages. He would often talk of the customs and 
various meals he had come across in such and such a country. His 
great friend and partner in sonata recitals, Clifford Benson, told me 
only recently what a good tennis player he was. He had a great 
love of walking in the mountains inherited from his parents, to 
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whom he was so close and who had done so much to help him in 
his career. He loved going to the theatre and, most unusually for a 
performer, he loved going to concerts. He could often be seen at 
recitals, taking an interest in all instruments and types of music 
and always giving generous praise afterwards to the artists taking 
part. 

His loss is particularly sad for the RAM, as he had just become 
a Professor and was already making a big impression as a teacher. 
He was very fond of the Academy and it was only last year when 
playing the Schubert Quintet for the RAM Club in the Duke’s Hall 
in memory of Douglas Cameron that we had had many nostalgic 
memories together. Playing in the Academy Chamber Orchestra, | 
still remember him performing the Haydn D major Concerto, 
crouched over the cello, way up in thumb position. 

He had just ventured into commercial records. Although he did 
not complete much of what was planned for him, it is some 
consolation that we can hear his playing on the CRD label. 

Finally, to return to his twenty-ninth birthday. After playing the 
Quintet, | remember during his birthday celebrations how he 
proudly introduced Mr Sutton, his first cello teacher in England. It 
was characteristic of his generosity and modesty, and of his 
reluctance to have all the limelight to himself. 


Glyndwr Jones died in Vancouver, Canada, last November at the 
age of seventy-four. From humble beginnings in a small Welsh 
mining village, his own industry and high musical talent led him to 
the front rank as a baritone widely sought after in Britain. His 
brilliant successes as a boy soprano in the Eisteddfodau of his 
native Wales first launched him on a musical career. When only 
nineteen he embarked on a concert tour of the USA in the 
company of a small group which included a soprano of the 
Chicago Grand Opera. In 1923 he began his studies at the RAM 
under Thomas Meux, and was awarded the John Stokes Memorial 
Scholarship in open competition with baritones from the whole of 
the British Isles. 

Appearances as a soloist under the baton of Sir Henry Wood 
and with the London Symphony Orchestra were followed in 1927 
by emigration to Canada. Initially he went to Calgary, and in 1944 
moved to Vancouver, where he was to pass the remainder of his 
life. His strong attachment to Western Canada was exemplified in 
1930 when during a visit to Britain he rejected, after much heart- 
searching, an invitation from John Barbirolli to accept an operatic 
contract at Covent Garden. He became a much sought-after 
soloist, and gave of his talents to the advancement of music in 
Calgary and throughout British Columbia. 

In 1935 he was elected Fellow of the Academy, the first 
Canadian to be granted this honour—a distinction he greatly 
prized. Increasingly he had been turning towards teaching rather 
than singing, although in the words of his Academy tutor ‘he has 
become a master of the art of singing in both Opera and Concert, 
and there is no doubt he will be a world renowned singer’. Had he 
accepted the many offers which came increasingly from all parts 
of Canada, his tutor’s prediction would have been proved valid, but 
many would have been deprived of an inspired teacher. He trained 
and conducted church and lay choirs. In 1939, under the Alberta 
Department of Education, formal school radio broadcasts were 


inaugurated under his direction. As a member of the faculty of the 
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Banff Summer School of Fine Arts, during its formative years, he 
made further contributions to the music life of Western Canada. 

One cannot here cover the complete range of his many con- 
tributions to music. He will, however, be remembered by all those 
privileged to know him as an artist and teacher of outstanding 
ability and as a man of exceptional warmth and vitality. 


Flora Nielsen was loved by all who knew her for her generosity of 
spirit, her indomitable courage and her sweetness of nature. | 
cannot remember ever hearing her say one unkind word. She was 
an inspiration as a teacher and knew the psychological moment to 
commend or disapprove. Never did she lose interest in a pupil 
even after they had ‘arrived’, but this is not to say she was 
guilty—as so many teachers are—of possessiveness; indeed she 
advised pupils to seek counsel elsewhere for some particular 
aspect of their work. She had authority but also humility, like the 
true conscientious artist she was; an aristocratic musician, her 
dignity was clothed with a natural charm. Affectation was so 
foreign to her that she sometimes failed to observe it in others. 

Having known and been associated with Flora for so many 
years | can say that in all my experience | rarely met an artist who 
was more enjoyable to work with. Her present class at the Royal 
Academy of Music will know nothing of the impact she made on 
audiences in her public appearances. It has been said before that 
there was a bloom to her voice when she was at her best which 
had—for want of a better expression—a human appeal. A quality 
of tone that went to the heart was informed by a passionate all- 
absorbing love of music, refined musicianship and impeccable 
taste. 

Without doubt the war made a serious gap in her career, for she 
had made auspicious appearances in Berlin and Vienna and had 
extensive European engagements in the offing when war was 
declared. Young people might say that the war only lasted six 
years, but to a musician its effect was felt for the best part of a 
decade. One's way of life had been thrown completely out of gear. 
Hostilities came suddenly to an end but engagements did not 


come suddenly crowding in the day after peace was declared, and 


Flora patriotically running her farm found that it took several years 
for her to become re-established. 

During her prime Flora Nielsen was the finest English singer of 
the /ied, but, as everybody who knew her will appreciate, she was 
not competitive, was far too dignified and modest to be a pusher. 
So, perhaps it is all for the best that she concentrated on teaching 
and became a wonderful pedagogue: this was a noble cause: this 
was her true métier. She has bequeathed some superb artists to 
the world, singers—yes, and accompanists, too, and she has 
ennobled all of us who came under her influence. 


When Robin Golding asked me to write about Flora Nielsen my 
first reaction was a feeling of total inadequacy, but as the letters 
from our mutual friends poured through my letter box, bearing 
such wonderful tributes to her, | realised that | must somehow 
compose my own offering, however feeble. 

Flora was essentially good and full of grace, as was evident in 
her immaculately beautiful singing. She had the same quiet, 
unassailable faith as that attributed to Fauré by Nadia Boulanger 
when she was speaking of the lovely ‘Pie Jesu’. Because of this 
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inner certainty she radiated a dignity and distinction of her own, 
and this goodness and her uncompromising musical and artistic 
integrity shone forth in all she did. Fortunately we have some 
records of her singing left to us. 

As a companion Flora was the greatest fun, always ready for an 
outing and hating to be left behind, even when latterly her 
strength was failing. She loved dining out; she adored travelling 
and was a marvellous navigator and a mine of information and 
interest. Touring Germany and Austria; visiting the little Bavarian 
towns; it was all a delight because she knew so much about their 
history. She was thrilled to find the house in Vienna where she had 
lived as a student. She had a great feeling for the past and loved 
showing me the houses where her beloved grandmother and her 
family had lived. It was a wonderful experience to go with her to 
the opera, and to hear her comments, which were always succinct 
but never unkind. 

Flora's generosity was unbounded. She was unfailingly ready to 
help less talented students, and shared their delight at any 
success, however modest. She never stooped to pettiness: though 
she was keenly critical her criticism was always constructive, 
wondering what could be done to help a young singer in 
difficulties. She always took infinite pains over her appearance, 
and she expected her students to do likewise. She was always 
anxious that her family and friends should be looked after; money 
was for her only useful to be spent on other people. She never 
kept anything for herself and took no thought for her own 
tomorrow. She had a great love for her home and garden and a 
very sound idea of property management, no doubt inherited from 
her father, who was a land agent. 

Only her courage and determination brought her through her 
disastrous stroke in 1965. She fought back, often with tears of 
anguish and desperation, and in her last ten years she did some of 
her finest teaching. The many tributes from past and present 
students bear witness to their deep love and admiration for her, in 
spite of lessons often fraught with devastatingly witty admonitions 
and sometimes impossible demands for adherence to her 
standards. Although her physical strength was ebbing she 
defiantly resisted any thought of retiring, and this she was spared. 
| am quite sure that she knew her work was completed. Her fine 
young singers will carry on her great tradition: as one of her fellow 
professors said ‘Si monumentum requiris—audite’. How fortunate 
| am to have known her, and how much | have learned from her! 


Flora Nielsen was so unpretentious and self-effacing that it was 
only by accident that | discovered that she was my new friend 
Sybil Crawley. | first met Sybil during the last war when my 
parents moved to a house in Outwood, a hundred yards or so 
away from Wasp Green Farm. | was a student at the RCM. Very 
soon after our arrival all the old-fashioned and practical courtesies 
of visiting and returning visits had been observed, and so far as | 
was concerned Sybil was a splendid, attractive and amusing 
person who devoted herself to farmwork in the interest of the 
‘national effort’. Sybil delivered the milk at dawn, did the accounts 
at night and in between could be discovered in the milk bottling 
and washing shed. One day | had a letter from Sybil in which she 
gently complained that the sound of my piccolo and flute playing 
disturbed her when she tried to work at her singing. Her singing? 
What singing? | was taken aback and then shocked when | 
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discovered the whole story. She had, in fact, all but given up her 
career for the sake of her country. 

It was typical of Sybil that such recitals as she did give were 
also part of the national effort. On occasion she could be seen, 
elegantly dressed, setting out for London to give a recital at the 
National Gallery. But not in an ordinary car. The white-gloved 
hands would be at the wheel of the frightful old pig-swill van and 
before her return from the recital she would have loaded up with 
rich swill from Soho restaurants. Eventually | joined the WAAF, 
and on leave the first port of call was always Wasp Green Farm 
where, for me as well as for innumerable other war-weary friends, 
there was always a generous welcome. Meanwhile, in the little 
village hall with its inferior piano, Sybil arranged entertainments 
for the villagers, drawing many distinguished people to play on the 
modest platform and herself singing her German songs in English. 
And in the old church where the hand-pumped organ gave audible 
evidence of fatigue, Sybil would sing as though for Covent Garden. 
| never really discovered how or when she managed to prepare her 
programmes. The war days were dark but yet, in recollection, 
seem to have consisted of a succession of merrymakings—thanks 
to the spirit at Wasp Green Farm. 

Finally, we left Outwood, and Sybil and Phyllis Fagan moved to 
another house in the village. But just before that, when the war 
had ended, the milk-bottling shed was turned into a music room. 
Here Sybil gave me my first, my only and my last singing lesson. It 
was, since | had no voice, a riotous joke—yet not so completely 
out of hand that, in the space of an hour or so, not only did | learn 
much about the technique of voice production but, more 
important, what a wonderfully gifted teacher Flora Nielsen was. 


Paul Steinitz and Stella Sterman: Harmony in Context (Belwin 
Mills £2.00) 

What a pleasure to look through a harmony book which treats the 
syntactical aspect of harmony so sympathetically (and contains 
not a single ‘Don't'!). Harmony in Context places itself squarely at 
the cross-roads between harmony (as usually understood) and 
form—absolutely rightly, since in large measure form is but 
harmony writ large. It covers the usual harmonic vocabulary, often 
searchingly, from a wide historical view and with abundant 
illustrations taken from a great variety of composers. It contains 
no work material; but a companion Work Book is at the moment in 
publication. | must record my deep gratitude to Paul Steinitz for 
allowing me to see part of the MS of this Work Book, which 
contains an immense variety of material for keyboard, aural, 
analytical and written work arranged in parallel with the chapters 
of Harmony in Context. The two should undoubtedly be used 
together. 

The procedure—that of a descriptive essay—ties the reader 
very much to the order of presentation, and sometimes this is a 
little puzzling. It is a handicap to await the imperfect cadence for 
nearly half the book, and gives an unreal twist to some of the cor- 
responding Work Book material; and | would have preferred to see 
minor key considerations and modulation divided and the simpler 
aspects of each introduced at an early stage—a less tidy scheme 
but one closer to normal experience. On the whole, however, the 
presentation is compelling. There are valuable discussions on 
harmonic rhythm, and on the capacity of whole sequences of 
chords for taking on a supertonic function, the latter far more 
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illuminating to me than the Schenkerian view. Undoubtedly the 
most important feature of the book is its clear presentation of the 
classification of chords according to their functions. Three 
functional groups are recognised, the supertonic, dominant and 
tonic: this is the very way music works on the small scale, and its 
recognition lends power and clarity both to analysis and the 
approach to written work. 

Paul Steinitz is known as an advocate of the former as against 
the latter. | am not persuaded. | know all the embarrassment of 
boredom and lack of contact with musical reality attendant on 
painfully wrought exercises. But analysis has its doldrums too; and 
on balance | believe there is something to be gained by putting 
your money on this written note rather than that and hearing the 
result for which there is no substitute. There is the encourage- 
ment, too, of the glow of achievement when an exercise turns out 
well. In the Preface the argument is advanced that written 
harmony may principally benefit the budding composer. But we 
are all composers. We cannot help it. No piece exists until we 
perceive it, in sound or in memory, and each time we perceive it 
we create it afresh. This brings the danger of bizarre misconstruc- 
tion, but also the opportunity of freshness of vision, and the latter 
can certainly be enhanced by the most modest creative work. The 
‘budding composer’ (in the conventional sense) will have the 
expertise to find his own route back to the classics as and when he 
needs it. It is those who do not normally write who need help, and 
if anyone is to be singled out it should be the performer, since 
harmony is what he performs. Lest it be thought | am ‘anti- 
analysis’ | say at once that | think every approach has its contribu- 
tion. But it is only fair to make clear that the book bears the 
imprint of the advocacy of its first author; the value of written 
work is acknowledged, but one could not say the text was 
designed with this approach in mind. 

| regret this particularly in one area: guidance on writing simple 
harmonic phrases would have been very relevant to questions of 
context and would have filled a great need. The chords which we 
must take apart to discuss are not, after all, the units which we 
hear. These units are typically fragments in which harmony is 
already in motion (even if there is no actual change of chord), and 
the interplay here between harmonic and metrical rhythm, chord 
vocabularly (even when of the simplest) and resulting cadence 
situations creates endless possibilities which are the very stuff of 
music. This has been a neglected question and it is one which 
students often find difficult. The present section on harmonic 
rhythm approaches it but stops short of the crunch, for it is not a 
question fully served by analysis: here if anywhere actual creativity 
gives fundamental insight. The feeling for continuity involved is 
very close, | would have thought, to the authors’ interests, and the 
book would have provided a golden opportunity for such study. 
That the opportunity is not taken up is perhaps connected with 
another omission. As soon as such phrases become at all realistic 
their rhythm depends crucially on the texture—on all that makes 
music living rather than skeletal. Texture’ does indeed appear as a 
chapter heading, but solely with reference to doubling in plain 
four-part writing. The book is full of the most varied examples of 
contrapuntal or broken textures using all kinds of articulation, and 
on the absorbing (and often tricky) question of the relationship 
between such decoration and its underlying harmony there is 
practically not a word. In view of the stated concern with context 
it astounds me that this aspect of texture should be passed over in 
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favour of the rather humdrum matters actually discussed under 
the term. 

It is not to be expected that all students will have the facility to 
write large-scale designs. On the other hand large-scale con- 
siderations are involved in the feeling for musical direction and are 
thus very relevant to high-class performance. Here analysis comes 
into its own, and here particularly the practical application of the 
book should be assessed according to its own lights. The section 
on harmonic rhythm is excellent in itself, but it is a pity it does not 
extend to the larger case, involving larger-sized rhythmic units, 
within which modulation typically comes into play—to the case, 
say, of the complete exposition. The chapter on modulation itself 


is again wise and helpful so far as it goes. It makes the excellent — 


point that nearly related (and by inference also more remote) keys 
are expanded counterparts of familiar diatonic (or chromatic) 
chords, and proceeds to the careful reservation that in small to 
medium-sized situations it is very much a subjective question 
whether a modulation or a mere inflexion within the one key has 
taken place. Yet the examples offered are miniatures which could 
plausibly be claimed to lie within this subjective range. Our mode 
of perception of a large piece may be very different and the same 
basic points of tonal reference may take on quite new significance 
once the stage is reached at which the transitions are intelligible 
as undoubted modulations. One complete large movement should, 
| feel, have been included by way of example; this could have been 
done without great claim on space by reference to some easily 
available published work. Indeed | would say rather two large 
examples, to illustrate the difference between the Baroque and the 
Classical modes of modulation. It is surprising and disappointing 
to find this distinction not drawn, indeed concealed, since the 
Baroque example chosen is a binary piece of the type ancestral to 
sonata form. Yet the two processes, steady sequential flow 
between evenly balanced keys on the one hand, and aim towards 
a ‘superdominant’ wherewith to focus dramatically on one 
modulation on the other, are so different that they hardly deserve 
the same name. Again the relevance to performance is obvious. 

Returning to the book's thoroughly praiseworthy stance at the 
harmony/form cross-roads, my overall impression is that in various 
ways it fights shy of carrying its enquiries to the logical bounds set 
by its subject matter. Accepting the limits within which it resides, 
it is wise, humane, logical and perceptive. | wish it every success, 
and | hope that some future fresh edition will serve as an occasion 
to expand and consolidate it. Meanwhile, as soon as the Work 
Book is available, | shall greatly look forward to using it as it is. 


Delius: Fennimore and Gerda (Boosey & Hawkes, £6.50) 
This clearly readable study score of the last, the least known, yet 
the most discussed of Delius’s operas—Fennimore and Gerda, is 
a welcome reprint in reduced format of the full score published 
originally in 1926 by Universal-Edition, Vienna. Delius himself 
selected the libretto from two episodes in the life of Niels Lyhne by 
the Danish novelist and lyric poet, Jens Peter Jacobsen (1847- 
85), best known in Denmark for his translation of Darwin's Origin 
of Species. The opera was written at Grez-sur-Loing in 1908-10 
and first performed at Frankfurt-am-Main in 1919 in German. 
Philip Heseltine’s English translation was made from that German 
text subsequently. 

A writer, a painter and a girl, involved initially in a friendly 
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relationship, pass through marital and artistic disillusionment, then 
infidelity, to a tragic climax. Sir Thomas Beecham—to whom the 
work is dedicated—Heseltine and others thought the opera 
should have ended here instead of in the writer's marriage to a 
teenager. The emotional action is reflected by Delius in eleven 
pictures or ‘short, terse scenes’ as he described them, 
projecting his vein of autumnal music with pauses to mark the 
passage of time. 

EMI have recently recorded the opera sung in English by 
Elisabeth Söderström in the dual roles of Fennimore and Gerda 
with Brian Rayner Cook and Robert Tear, the Danish Radio Chorus 
and the Danish Radio Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Meredith Davies. 


Dear Mr Golding, 

The article in the Spring issue of the Magazine on John Alden 
Carpenter brought back memories to me and perhaps they might 
be of interest to someone. | gave the first performance in England 
of Carpenter's Concertino at a Promenade Concert with Sir Henry 
Wood somewhere about 1926 or 1927 and | still have my piano 
score marked heavily in Sir Henry Wood's thick blue pencil, for we 
worked many hours at his home in Elsworthy Road because the 
score was what would now be called a photostat of the 
manuscript and it was very difficult to decipher. But | can still hear 
Sir Henry's voice each time | arrived, saying ‘This is supermasterly 
scoring, and we were both full of admiration for the most 
attractive work, which had a tremendous reception on the night. 
The orchestra had also thoroughly enjoyed rehearsing and played 
with the greatest gusto. 

Sir Henry was sure everyone would want to play the work but 
alas, next morning the critics ‘damned’ it—one called it ‘Walrus 
and Carpenter music’—and it was never heard again, save in 
Cardiff where | did it several times with Warwick Braithwaite, who 
was as enthusiastic as Sir Henry, and each time the audience 
went quite mad about it. So it seems very sad. | suppose the 
snatches of ‘Yankee Doodle’ and ‘Swanee River’ towards the end 
were too much for the earnest critics. In my mind's eye | can still 
see the handsome figure of Carlo Albanesi standing up in the front 
row of the Grand Circle clapping his hands above his head. He and 
Cuthbert Whitemore used to come into Room 36 to hear my 
husband and myself rehearse, they both liked it so much. | had a 
charming letter from Carpenter, hoping we had ample rehearsal, 
as at only too many performances in the USA he had been 
somewhat dizzy and breathless with apprehension! 

| have often wondered if any singers know of some delightful 
songs he wrote. 

Yours sincerely, 
Isabel Gray 
‘Woodberry’, 
53 Valley Road, 
Rickmansworth, 
Hertfordshire 


The Ernest Read Music Association’s London Junior Orchestra 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on 26 April with a concert in the 
Royal Festival Hall in the presence of HRH Princess Alexandra. 
The programme included a specially commissioned Partita by 
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John Rutter, and Moura Lympany was the soloist in 
Shostakovich’s second piano Concerto. Terence Lovett conducted, 
and the evening would have gladdened Ernest Read's heart—as it 
did that of his tireless widow, Helen. 

Leighton Lucas conducted the first two performances of his 
new ballet 7am O'Shanter in Lodz, Poland, in April. Two years ago, 
in May 1974, he had made a recording of the score with the 
Academy's Symphony Orchestra, specially for the management of 
the Lodz Ballet Company, who were incredulous that such results 
were possible with a student orchestra in a mere three hours. 

Paul Patterson’s Strange Meeting, for tape and orchestra, was 
played by the CBSO in Coventry on 23 February, and his Circular 
Ruins was given its London premiére by the RPO under Elgar 
Howarth at the Round House on 21 March, as part of the Camden 
Festival. On 28 March he himself conducted the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra in his Wildfire (with energetic audience participation) at 
a Robert Mayer children’s concert at the Royal Festival Hall. The 
London Mozart Players have commissioned a clarinet Concerto, 
which was given its first performance at the Queen Elizabeth Hall 
on 19 May, with Angela Malsbury as soloist, and with Roy Wales 
conducting. 

Ralph Holmes gave the first performance of Richard Rodney 
Bennett's violin Concerto on 25 March in Birmingham, with the 
CBSO under Louis Frémaux, and the London première at the RFH 
six days later. 

A programme about Krzysztof Penderecki, in which he was 
interviewed by Paul Patterson and also conducted the strings of 
the RAM Symphony Orchestra in a rehearsal and performance of 
his Polymorphia, was shown on the BBC's ‘Second House’ on 3 
April. 

Roger Steptoe, a second-year post-graduate student at the 
RAM, has been awarded the Graham Skinner Memorial Prize 
organised by the Oxford Symphony Orchestra in memory of 
Graham Skinner, a young horn player in that orchestra who was 
drowned in the River Thames last summer. The requirement for 
the competition was a work for horn and orchestra. Roger 
Steptoe’s Music for Horn and Orchestra will be performed by the 
OSO later this year. 

John White, who is on the teaching staff of Hockerill College of 
Education, Bishop’s Stortford (and a Junior Exhibitioners 
Professor at the RAM), gave the first performance of Gordon 
Jacob’s Variations for solo viola, which are dedicated to him, at 
Hockerill College on 29 February. 

Colin Tipple has been appointed Conductor of the Scottish 
Chamber Choir, after five years as Organist and Associate 
Conductor. He also gave an organ recital in the Edinburgh 
University lunch-time series. 

Margaret Hubicki recently collaborated with Yehudi Menuhin 
over the production of a record to be sold in a special album for an 
International Children’s Fund sponsored in Geneva by Mr Fred 
Picard. On one side Mr Menuhin speaks, and plays an Indian raga 
with Ravi Shankar. On the other side the music consists of 
children’s songs and folk music from all over the world, selected 
by Mrs Hubicki, who also supervised the tape made at EMI for 
final processing in Switzerland. 

Christopher Gough, for many years principal cello of the 
Northern Sinfonia, has joined the Edinburgh String Quartet. 

Rodney Smith played Frank Bridge’s piano Sonata (1925) ata 
recital in the Purcell Room on 23 January with assistance from 
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the Frank Bridge Trust. In March, he and his wife, the pianist Janet 
Gare, visited Moscow and Leningrad for the British Council, to 
study piano tuition methods there at both conservatoire and 
school levels. Between July and September they will be in 
Australia, giving solo and duo recitals, and broadcasting for the 
ABC. 

Dennis Simons, the first Leader of the Alberni Quartet and now 
Co-Leader of the LPO, gave a recital with Geoffrey Pratley (which 
included the Sonata by William Wallace, who inspired the ‘Doctor 
Crotch’ stories by William Alwyn featured in recent issues of the 
Magazine) at Canada House on 25 March. 

Nicholas Braithwaite has been appointed Principal Conductor 
and Artistic Director of the Norwegian Broadcasting Orchestra in 
Oslo. 

Michael Head has recently sung on New Zealand Radio, and 
appeared on television in Hong Kong. His Siciliana for oboe and 
harpsichord or piano has just been published. 

Hywel Davies was the winner of the Sir John Barbirolli 
Conducting Award, which is open to students of the RAM and 
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TCM and is intended to provide means for further study abroad. 
The competition, held for the first time this year, took place in the 
Duke’s Hall on 21 February. 

Charles Spencer has been awarded an Austrian Government 
Scholarship to study accompaniment and chamber music at the 
Vienna State Academy of Music. 

Rosalind Beavan, who was the late Thomas lgloi’s regular 
accompanist when they were both students at the Academy, has 
been working in Denmark for the past five years as a professional 
accompanist. 

Eric Hope gave a recital in the Queen Elizabeth Hall on 22 April; 
the programme was devoted to Beethoven and Chopin. 

Thomas lIgloi and Peter Katin gave a recital of sonatas by 
Mendelssohn, Delius and Beethoven at the QEH on 14 March. 

Recent Wigmore Hall recitals have been given by Alan Brown 
(17 February), Nicholas Ross and Graham Johnson (16 March), 
Tessa Uys (23 March), Moura Lympany (27 March), and Heather 
Dupré (3 May). 

Purcell Room recitals were given by John Bantick and Clara 
Taylor on 15 January, and by Felicity Lott and Graham Johnson on 
23 February. 


FRAM 
Anthony Judd; Raymond Ovens; Lois Phillips; Elizabeth Poston 


Hon RAM 

Gavin Brown, MA, B Mus (Oxon), FRCO; John Carol Case, MA, 
Mus B (Cantab); Martin Cooper, CBE, BA (Oxon), Hon FTCL; 
Alfred Deller, OBE; John Fletcher; Robin Golding, MA (Oxon), Hon 
RCM; Derek Hammond-Stroud; Rudolf Kempe; Ernest Lush; 
Witold Lutoslawski; Angus Morrison, FRCM; Thea Musgrave, Mus 
B (Edin); John Pritchard, CBE; Professor Eric Taylor, MA, D Mus 
(Oxon); Pinchas Zukerman | 


Hon FRAM 

Sir Robert Mayer, CH, Grand Cross, Order of Merit (Germany), 
Ordre de la Couronne (Belgium), Hon LLD (Leeds), Hon DSc (City 
University), Hon D Mus (Cleveland, Ohio), Hon FTCL, Hon GSM 


ARAM 

Robert Bramley; Christopher Brown, MA _ (Cantab); Wendy 
Eathorne; Jill Gomez; Graham Johnson; Peter Lea-Cox, B Mus 
(Lond), FRCO; Felicity Lott, BA (Lond); Simon Rattle; Barry Rose; 
William Waterhouse 


Hon ARAM 
John Carewe; Marjorie Humby, MBE, FRCM; Dennis Nesbitt; 
Christopher Taylor 


Colley: to Timothy and Vivienne Colley (née Bellos), a son, 
Edmund, 13 April 1976 


Boggis-Coultas: John Boggis to Jennifer Coultas, 3 January 1976 
Hill-Day: Jonathan Hill to Shirley Day, 2 August 1975 


Henderson-Smyth: Roy Henderson to Bertha Smyth, 26 March 
1926 
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Malcolm Courtenay Boyle, FRAM (3 April 1976) 

Hilary P Chadwyck-Healey, Hon FRAM (30 March 1976) 
Sylvia Cleaver, ARAM (10 March 1976) 

Winifred Copperwheat, FRAM (23 February 1976) 
Ernestine Heasman, ARAM (11 March 1976) 

Thomas lgloi (17 April 1976) 

Glyndwr Jones, FRAM (13 November 1975) 

Rudolf Kempe, Hon RAM (11 May 1976) 

John McNicoll Milne, BA, BMus (Oxon), FRAM (28 April 1976) 
David Munrow, MA (Cantab), Hon ARAM (15 May 1976) 
Flora Nielsen, Hon RAM (12 April 1976) 


| would like to thank all those members who kindly responded so 
promptly and courteously to the questionnaire which was 
circulated with the last issue of the RAM Magazine; | feel sure it 
will be realised that it is not possible to acknowledge personally 
the various letters of support that have arrived from all quarters of 
the world. Quite apart from supplying the information requested, 
many members volunteered additional details of much interest. It 
should be stressed, however, that all details remain confidential 
and that the main purpose of the questionnaire is to recall to mind 
particularly those members of long standing with whom we have 
lost personal contact. | should like to assure everyone that none of 
the information gathered will be published except by express 
consent. Over 200 forms were returned in the first three weeks 
and we wish to remind those who have not yet completed their 
forms (or have mislaid them) that the following information on a 
sheet of paper will suffice: surname, first names, maiden name (if 
applicable), address, telephone number, if a former student dates 
of studentship, principal study professor, any other information 
that may be of interest. Your kind co-operation will be greatly 
appreciated. 

A most enjoyable social evening took place on 2 February, 
when the Club sponsored the RAM Chamber Orchestra under 
Norman Del Mar in a programme of music by Stravinsky, Mozart 
and Beethoven. The student soloists were Susan Towner (flute) 
and Sioned Williams (harp). 


Town Members 

Grindea, Nadia, (Mrs N Lasserson), 74 Dovercourt Road, London 
SE22 

Hewett, Margaret H, 68 West Side, Clapham Common, London 
SW4 

Lanxon, Margaret F, 3 Hazebrouck Road, Faversham, Kent 
Leventon, Mrs G (Avril Wrignt), 6 Lansdowne Crescent, London 
W11 

McGuire, Colin J, 34 Woolmer Road, London N18 

Taylor, Mrs Anthea, The Little House, Weston Green, Thames 
Ditton, Surrey 

Teo, Miss L L, 74 Corringham Road, Wembley, Middlesex 
Thomas, Sarah, 72 Netherton Road, Twickenham, Middlesex 


Country Members 

Alston, John D, Wa/nut Tree Cottage, Clapham Village, Worthing, 
Sussex 

Armstrong, Sir Thomas and Lady, The Flat, The Old Rectory, 
Newton Blossomville, Nr Turvey, Bedfordshire 
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Edwards, Mrs Aileen, (née Ferguson) 736 Aigburth Hall Road, 
Liverpool L19 9DG 

Fletcher, J Malcolm, 96 Jordanstown Road, Newton Abbey, Co 
Antrim, N Ireland 

Hill, Mrs Shirley (née Day), 6 Hernes Road, Summertown, Oxford 
Jones, Elsbeth, 6 William Street, Aberystwyth, Cardiganshire 
Lawford, Timothy, 43 Carlaw Road, Prenton, Birkenhead, Cheshire 
Lea-Sweet, Mrs Gwen (née Lea-Dennis), Devon View, New e T TTTS 

Street, Torrington, North Devon = : es See ect 
Male, Peggy, Crockwell, Long Compton, Shipston-on-Stour, 7 s k 
Warwickshire Ji A sesso 
Panter, Mrs J C, 766 Platt Lane, Rusholme, Manchester (from 26 LT | 
September) 

Ravenhill, Freda, Flat 3, Minterne House, Nr Dorchester, Dorset 
Ridgeway, Lewis, FE/mcroft, Elm Green Lane, Danbury, 
Chelmsford, Essex X, 
Singh, Mr and Mrs Prabhu, Woodtop Cottage, Wood Top, Hebden “ste 
Bridge, W Yorkshire 
Stevens, Catherine, 20/R, 52 Lawrence Street, Glasgow G3 : a s we == a ee 
Trevor, Mrs G M, 64 Dallas Road, Lancaster : a " - a 
Weber, Sven, Seafield, Stronsay, Orkney Taa | awy i K 


eg 8 


Student Members 
Laing, Andrew, 70 Ha/smere Road, London SE5 


Sands, Moira, 4 Barns Green, Meole Brace, Shrewsbury 


ee ee ee 


girders (March 1976). 


The auditorium of Choral Concert 
the new Theatre, 1 April i 
Symphony Orchestra seen through the roof Handel ‘Solomon’ | 
23 March Se Aer Conductor The Principal i 
Debussy Trois Nocturnes awirdac Y g Soloists Brian Gordon and Michael Procter (Solomon), Vanessa | 
Massenet ‘Werther'—The letter aria Scott (Queen), Sara Mousley (Queen of Sheba), Jillian Mascall | 
Ravel ‘Daphnis et Chloé’ (2ème série) (First woman), Rosalind Eaton (Second woman), Mark Wildman 
Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique, Op 14 (Levite), Nicholas Johnson (Zadok) | 
Conductor Maurice Handford Leader Stephen Rouse i 
Soloist Anne Mason (mezzo-soprano) l 
Leader Louise Williams Repertoire Orchestra 
| 26 March i 
Elgar Overture ‘Cockaigne’, Op 40 i 
Chamber Orchestra Ravel Pavane pour une Infante défunte 
2 February | Dvořák Cello Concerto in B minor, Op 104 Ip 
(under the auspices of the RAM Club) Britten ‘Peter Grimes’—Four Sea Interludes, Op 33a | 
Stravinsky ‘Pulcinella’—Suite Nielsen Symphony No 3 (‘Sinfonia Espansiva’), Op 27 (I) | 
Mozart Concerto in C for flute and harp, K 299 Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the Advanced f 
Beethoven Symphony No 2 in D, Op 36 Conductors’ Class: Hywel Davies, Philip Hughes, Tony Moore, 
Conductor Norman Del Mar Michael Schønwandt 
Soloists Susan Towner (flute), Sioned Williams (harp) Soloist Corinne-Ann Frost (cello) ; 
Leader Carol Norman Leader Stephen Rouse 7 


Training Orchestra | 


23 March 31 March i 
(in Bishopsgate Hall) Mozart Symphony No 34 in C, K 338 (I) | 
Mozart Rondo in C, K 373 Mozart Flute Concerto in D, K 314 

Haydn Symphony No 49 in F minor (‘La Passione’) Ravel Le Tombeau de Couperin (I, II, IV) 

Stravinsky Concerto in D for string orchestra Copland Quiet City 

Conductor and Soloist Manoug Parikian Arnold Serenade 

Leader Hywel Davies 23 Conductors Maurice Miles, and Members of the First-year 


This page is dedicated to Conductors’ Class: David Lawrence, Peter Morris, Nicholas 
Fritz Spiegel, ARAM, Patrick, Glyn Foley 
master of the press-clanger, Soloists Rosemary Rathbone (flute), Christina East (cor anglais), 
Paul Archibald (trumpet) 
Leader Timothy Callaghan 


The Music of Edgard Varése (1883-1965) 
, : Third Concert 
What are your professional musical aspirations? .......... ATT < 26 January 
dei ai , kp hi hko 2yrs FOR ATTACK Manson Ensemble 
anaa a a OAE an t.. 5 eS eseceivae ; ON ‘CONDUCTOR E Varese Ecuatorial (1934) 


Varese ‘Un grand sommeil noir’ (1906) 


A man who attacked a bus @ Varèse Poème éléctronique (1958) 
Conductor John Carewe 
, Soloists Sara Mousley (soprano), Philip Lee (piano) 


Sound Projection Paul Patterson 


Fourth Concert 

4 February 

Symphony Orchestra 
Varèse Amériques (1921) 
Varèse Arcana (1927) 
Conductor John Carewe 
Leader Louise Williams 


Westmorland Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 10 
March by the Duke Piano Trio (Paul Roberts, Jennifer Thorn, 
Christina Shillito), and on 31 March by Elizabeth Hunt (violin) and 
Philip Fowke (piano). In addition to regular Tuesday and 


|. SUNTAY NEXT, OCTOBER 18 at 3 p.m, 


ELAINE SHAFFER 


ryu = xT Wy | Wednesday lunch-time concerts, evening recitals were given by 
H D P H L Í B A R M E N U H Í N a Gareth Hulse (oboe) on 2 March, Paul Wiliey (violin) on 9 March, 
Beryl Korman (soprano) on 16 March, and Catherine Giles (cello) 
: on 30 March. 
TCHAIKOVSKY Roccocco Variations 
Opera Puccini ‘Suor Angelica’ 
INTERVAE OF {2 MINUETS Orff ‘Die Kluge’ 


25-28 February 


(a warning bell will be sounded after 10 minutes) 


: , ‘Suor Angelica’ 
i : i. Q) | ji . L Sister Angelica Christine Taylor/Lorna Washington 
your professional musical aspirations? .....\/...° NV. oth A COME... etie. The Princess Nicola Lanzetter/Anne Mason 


a, A : The Abbess Jane Wynn-Owen/Kristine Anderson 
Han Andie Sees ee The Monitor Rosalind Eaton 
| The Mistress of the Clare Moll 
Novices 
Sister Genoveva Sara Mousley 
Sister Dolcina Hazel Turze/Elaine Williams 
A Nursing Sister Jiliian Mascall/Jane Harman 
Questing Sisters Elizabeth Brice, Kathleen Summers 
| Lay Sisters Cheryl Edwards, Judith Gallacher 
The _ beauty of the programme— A Novice Teresa Kennedy 
something which the BBC introduction | Sister Osmina Lucie Marshall 
rather failed to bring out—was that Si CI s Hilary R id 
‘every single note of the music played | ister Clavania MATY Neyro _ 
was written by composers under 30. The Chorus Anne Ballard, Kathryn Beard, Christine 
CBSO style admirably coped with the Miller, Irene Owen, Margaret Payne, 
demands of youthful ardour, whether Pauline Wetherell, Lesley Garrett, Rita 


in Mozart concert arias, Bizet’s Sym- . . 
phony in C, Britten's “Lazy Lumin- Honkola, Kevin Hughes, Nicholas Johnson, 


ations” or Messiaen’s Symphonic 25 Philip Watkins, David Ashmore, Christopher 
meditations, “ L'Ascension.” One did 


Review Week 
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‘Die Kluge’ 

The King 

The Peasant 

The Peasant’s 
Daughter 

The Jailer 

The Man with the 
Donkey 

The Man with the 
Mule 

First Tramp 

Second Tramp 

Third Tramp 


Director of Opera 
Conductor 
Producer 
Designer 
Lighting 
Assistant to the 
Director 


Assistant Conductor 
Stage Management 


[talian Consultant 
Movement 
Wardrobe 


Ball, David Phillips, Timothy Torry, 
Peter da Costa, Moore Parker, John Riley 


David Wilson Johnson/Timothy Torry 
Nicholas Folwell 
Beryl Korman/Claire Powell 


Mark Wildman 
Derek Barnes 


Richard Suart 


Peter Crowe 
Antony Shelley 
Timothy Harper 


John Streets 

Nicholas Braithwaite 
Dennis Maunder 

Anthony Jones 

Graham Walne, David Boyd 
Mary Nash 


Michael Schønwandt 

Susan Bowcott, David Ashmore, Philip 
Watkins 

Lella Alberg 

Anna Sweeny 

Kristine Anderson, Rosalind Eaton 


Leader of Orchestra Hywel Davies 


Review Week in the Spring Term (22-26 March) included 
concerts by the Symphony Orchestra (Maurice Handford), the 
Repertoire Orchestra (Maurice Miles), and the Manson Ensemble: 
there was also an all-Debussy chamber concert and a 
performance of Schubert's Octet. There were lectures on ‘Music 
Reproduction’ (Edward Shipley), ‘The Work of Constable’ (Mrs 
Alec King), ‘Musica Britannica’ (The Principal), ‘The Wesley 
Family’ (Sir Thomas Armstrong); showings of five films on 
Rembrandt; and a Debussy master-class (Pierre Bernac). 


neem 


The Students’ 
Union 


Editorial 
‘Not beating your 
own drum’ 


Edgard Varese 


Odaline de la C 
Martinez 


‘The Royal Academy, oldest of London’s four major music 
colleges, has in the region of seven hundred students all dedicated 
to one of the most physically and mentally taxing of the arts’, 
stated Oliver Kentish in the last Students’ Union Editorial. Yet 
being ‘dedicated’ necessitates an institution which can provide the 
highest standard of musical education, the Academy being 
primarily an educational establishment. Even considering the 
present difficult circumstances of redevelopment, is the 
responsibility fully realised to provide the best facilities for its 
students? The musical profession is becoming more and more 
competitive, as is frighteningly obvious to people leaving the 
haven of their student days. Yet, whilst they are at the Academy 
are they provided, where necessary, with adequate musical 
facilities? 

The problem of accommodation is a necessary evil that we 
must put up with until some future date, but is there the concern 
for the state of the musical instruments that, because of their 
immobility, must be provided by the establishment? Pianos 
represent a large cash responsibility that seems on the whole to 
have been accepted and catered for, but when it comes to double 
basses, harps and percussion instruments, these appear to have 
been forgotten or catered for in a minimal way. 

How can our students, who are encouraged to be ‘young pro- 
fessionals’, manage when facilities force them to become 
professional amateurs, adept at making the best of bad 
circumstances? Some of the instruments could be quite 
acceptable if they were maintained adequately, but as it is, the 
good instruments become poor ones for want of care, and poor 
instruments become unusable. A full section of double basses is 
owned by the Academy, but as a result of minor accidents 
sustained while moving them to and from the lofty heights of the 
Duke’s Hall, and then the delay before proper repairs are 
undertaken, these instruments have only to be used as a final 
resort. The harps, likewise, are stored and used away on the third 
floor, but have to suffer the descent to the Duke’s Hall with a con- 
sequential deterioration. The percussion is minimal both in 
number and quality. The state of the organs is such that they do 
not approach the standard for modern performance. In a serious 
musical establishment, can we accept a lack of equipment that 
means that we, without substantial outside assistance of hire 
companies, cannot perform standard orchestral works? Financially 
we exist in difficult times, but are we concerned enough to make 
what we have the best, not make the best of what we have? 


A great deal has been said about the lack of involvement in 
contemporary music found in the Academy. ‘Performances of 
modern music’, to quote a fellow student, ‘are still very much a 
specialised affair’. And yet it was the excitement engendered by a 
rehearsal in the Academy of Varése’s /ntégra/es that inspired 
Johm Carewe to organise a Varése festival. The festival was 
divided into four concerts, given on 24 November and 3 
December 1975, and 26 January and 4 February 1976 by the 
Manson Ensemble and the Chamber and Symphony Orchestras, in 
which a// the available works of Edgard Varèse were performed. 
The result was a series of exhilarating performances culminating 
in the recording of the Symphony Orchestra by the BBC. 

Very little is known about Edgard Varése, except for the fact 
that he has won limited fame from a short list of very distinctive 
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Varèse in 1964. 


works. His music, like his life, is full of virility and determination. 
Only in the next few decades will we truly begin to appreciate his 
full stature. He was born in Paris of Italian ancestry (there is still a 
town in Italy called Varese) and brought up largely in Burgundy by 
his grandfather. His Burgundian upbringing must have made a 
great impact upon him, for he always thought of his beloved 
Bourgogne as a very important part of himself. In 1892 the Varése 
family moved to Turin, where Edgard was put into the Polytechnic 
Institute to study engineering. Like most Italian industrial cities, 
Turin had many concerts, an opera house, and a music con- 
servatoire. The temptation was too great: Varése taught himself 
the rudiments of music, had a few lessons from the director of the 
local conservatoire and at age twenty left his family and scientific 
career for a life as a musician in Paris. 


In 1904, with little money and practically no musical 
credentials, Varése entered the Schola Cantorum in Paris. He 
studied composition and conducting with d'Indy, and counterpoint 
and Mediaeval-Renaissance music with Roussel. In spite of his 
poor early training he became an outstanding student, excelling in 
counterpoint and winning (with the recommendation of Widor and 
Massenet) the Premiére Bourse of the City of Paris, for study at 
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the Paris Conservatoire. The Conservatoire, however, proved too 
restrictive and close-minded for Varése. In 1907, he left Paris for 
Berlin and began to be recognised as a musician of much potential 
by the great German figures of this time—Busoni and Strauss. 
Strauss, in particular, without having heard a note of Varése’s 
music, but impressed by his musical personality, recommended 
the performance of his Bourgogne for orchestra. The concert 
resulted in a scandal, the first of many to come. 

Like many young artists at the beginning of the century, 
Varése’s career was interrupted by the war. He served a year in 
the French army, was invalided out, and in December 1915 
embarked for New York. The break with the Old World was 
definite. (Perhaps more definite than he would have envisaged, 
since almost all of his early works were burned in a warehouse fire 
during the war. The remaining manuscript, Bourgogne, was 
destroyed many years later by the composer’s own hand.) The 
young composer would now begin a new life and a new music. 

Busoni's influence on Varése’s thinking became very prevalent 
in his new American life. He spoke of new instruments which 
would create unsuspected sounds. He imagined producing, 
electronically, intervals smaller than semitones and creating ‘an 
Open musical space’ in which a whole new world of sound would 
be made available to the composer. The first American work was 
Amériques for large symphony orchestra. The piece was 
composed in 1918-21 and first performed by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski in 1926. The title of the work 
is symbolic of Varése’s new state of mind. Along with his new life 
he began to create a New World, not only of sound, but also of 
spirit. Amériques was followed by Offrandes (1921-2), 
Hyperprism (1922-3), Octandre (1923) and /ntégrales (1924-5): 
all of them performed in concerts of the International Composers’ 
Guild. Most of the works were received with tremendous reaction 
by both audiences and critics. The following is a short account of 
the premiére of Hyperprism. 

He played it once: WILD ENTHUSIASM. A gentleman 
jumped on the stage and said: “This is a serious work. Those who 
don't like it, please go.” A gentleman in the front row orchestra 
gave him some back talk. Some gentleman in the gallery said: 
“Get out, get out!” Mr Varèse began to repeat Hyperprism, but 
someone laughed. Mr Varése turned around and glared while the 
orchestra stopped and waited. Silence having been restored, Mr 
Varèse performed Hyperprism a second time.’ 

In 1928 Varése returned to Paris, and remained there for the 
next four years. During this period he composed /onisation—one 
of the first pieces written for percussion ensemble—and had most 
of his American works performed throughout France and Europe. 
In 1933 he began a work for bass and mixed ensemble. The text 
was taken from a translation of Guatemalan prayers by the Nobel 
Prize winner Miguel Angel Asturias. The work was given the title 
Ecuatorial, thus evoking the mystic and exotic quality of the 
tropics. Ecuatorial is the only work of Varèse using live electronic 
instruments. The score was originally written for two Theremins 
(electronic instruments built for Varése by Leon Theremin). In a 
later revision, however, Varése replaced the Theremins with the 
more available Ondes Martenot. It may be interesting to note that 
in the RAM performance of Ecuatorial two KORG 700S 
synthesisers were substituted for the Ondes Martenot—the 
flexibility of the synthesisers being such that the simple 
substitution did not hinder but rather improved the performance. 


John Carewe rehearsing 
the Symphony 
Orchestra in Varése’s 
Arcana’. 

Photograph by John 
Whiting 


The work following Ecuatorial was Density 21.5 (1936) for solo 
flute. The story of George Barrére’s commission to celebrate his 
new platinum flute (21.5, or rather 21.45 today, being the density 
of platinum) is well known. And yet, when Barrére’s concert was 
reviewed no mention of the new work was made. It was as if all of 
a sudden Varése’s name had been cast from the list of American 
composers. His reply was a long silence. 

For whatever reasons, Varése wrote nothing until 1949, when 
he began work on his Déserts for winds, percussion and tape. In 
1954 Pierre Schaeffer (one of the fathers of electronic music) 
invited Varése to work at the studios of French Radio, thus 
enabling him to finish Déserts with adequate equipment. 

In 1956 Philips of Holland commissioned Le Corbusier to 
design a pavilion for the 1958 Brussels World Fair. Le Corbusier 
developed the idea of an ‘electronic poem’ and asked Varèse to 
compose the ‘organised sounds’. Against much opposition from 
Philips, Le Corbusier obtained permission for Varése to work at the 
Eindhoven Studios. Poéme Electronique was played over four 
hundred loudspeakers, which covered the inside of the pavilion. 
Technology had finally caught up with Varése’s vision. But time 
runs its course, and with the end of the World Fair the Le 
Corbusier pavilion was torn down and the Poéme Electronique 
was preserved only in a two-channel version. In the last few years 
a four-channel version has been completed. It is that version that 
was played at the RAM—the first quadrophonic performance in 
the United Kingdom. 

John Carewe was right when he wrote ‘Varése was a man out 
of his time’. His vision was so far ahead of his fellow men’s that in 
many ways he had to wait for technology to catch up with him. 
‘And yet, he was no iconoclast’. He supported tradition but 
abhorred convention. He was a man struggling for expression—a 
true symbol of integrity and freedom. 


—— ee 


An Aristophanic 
Saxatile Pyknic 


Philip Lee 
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Once upon a time, as in all the very best fairy tales, there was a 
little frog called Harrington. That was not his full name, which was 
really Arthur Harrington Forbes-Crummel-of-Fordmill, but it was 
the name by which he was best known. He lived all on his own in 
a round expanse of water called Fordmill Pond, beneath a large 
stone surrounded by reeds. The pond sat in the midst of a clump of 
elm-trees which were continually rustling, talking among 
themselves and leaves-dropping on their neighbours. Harrington 
liked Fordmill Pond. He liked to hear the water splash against his 
stone, to watch the clouds lazily warming their backs against the 
sun, and to smell the scent of primroses in spring. But really he 
was not as happy as he felt he should be. His great ambition was 
to be the leading tenor of the opera house which stood on the 
nearby river, and the only way of doing that was to gain a 
distinction in the annual Masterfrog Competition which was 
judged by all the singing teachers from Far and Wide. Of course, 
when the teachers heard this they all laughed because they knew 
that Harrington had not had a singing lesson in his life. Day after 
day he sat on his stone, singing frog arias, Dufrog songs, and frog 
duets (with himself), but it did no good. His voice was still croaky. 
Perhaps he had eaten too many froghourts when he was young, or 
perhaps he just had a permanent person in his throat. Whatever 
the reason he could not sing in the way which he felt deep inside 
him. 

As the day of the competition drew nearer Harrington grew 
more and more sad. Large tears trickled down his frog cheeks and 
into the pond. On the morning of the competition he was seated 
as usual on his stone, trying to sing the tenor aria from Das 
Rheinfrog, when he espied a beautiful she-frog hopping along the 
path towards him. She had large dark eyes and a knowing sort of 
smile and she was humming a tune. As she came close Harrington 
looked into her lovely eyes and wished she was his to sing to and 
to live with beneath his stone. A bright tear rolled slowly down his 
cheek and dropped gently into the water. Hearing the sound she 
looked up and seeing Harrington all alone she began to stroke his 
little frog's back. (Frogs are very fond of having their backs stroked 
but they are very particular about who does it.) Harrington sighed 
and wriggled his toes. She asked him why he was crying and 
Harrington told her his unhappy tale. 

‘Why that's silly’, she said. ‘A frog can only sing well if he sings 
to someone he loves.’ 

Harrington thought about this, and he suddenly realised that he 
had never ever done that. 

‘May | sing to you?’, he asked, blushing a little, as frogs do. 

‘You may’, she replied. 

So all that morning, to the rhythmic lapping of the water, 
Harrington sang with all his tiny heart. He sang more brilliantly 
and more rapturously than ever before. And that afternoon, in 
front of all the frogs from Far and Wide, he outsang all the other 
competitors and was made Masterfrog of Fordmill Pond and 
leading tenor at the Riverside Opera House. And to this day, if you 
go to Fordmill Pond and listen very carefully, you will hear an echo 
of the great opera-frog Harrington. The trees smile and whisper to 
each other and scatter their leaves on a large stone surrounded by 
reeds on which there stands a monument which says: ‘Here sat 
Harrington, Masterfrog of Fordmill Pond, Frog of the Garter, Frog 
Templar of Bellingham, FRAM.’ 


The RAM Magazine 
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The RAM Magazine is published three times a year (in March, July 
and December) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the 
RAM Club and of the Students’ Union. Copies may also be bought 
by non-members, price 50p per issue. Members are invited to 
send to the Editor news of their activities that may be of interest to 
readers, and the Editor is always glad to hear from members (and 
others) who would like to contribute longer articles, either on 
musical or on other topics. Copy for the Spring issue should 
arrive no later than 1 January, for the Summer issue 1 April, 
and for the Autumn issue 1 September and, wherever 
possible, should be typed (double-spaced, one side of the page 
only), please. All correspondence should be addressed to: The 
Editor, RAM Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, Marylebone 
Road, London NW1 5HT. 


Printed by The Whitefriars Press Ltd., London and Tonbridge 


